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Tngby’s  guide  to  Niagara  Falls. 

Introduction. 

Nature  has  many  water-falls  and  cataracts,  but  only  one  Niagara. 
Niagara  Fails  may  be  justly  classed  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  They  are  the  pride  of  America.  Their  grandeur 
magnitude,  and  magnificence,  are  well  known  to  the  civilized 
world.  Ever  since  the  discovery  of  this  wonderful  cataract,  thousands 
have  flocked  hither  from  all  countries,  to  gaze  with  feelings  of 
the  deepest  solemnity  on  the  tumultuous  fall  of  waters,  and  to 
adore  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  Almighty  as  these  are  exhibited 
and  realized  amid  the  sublime  scenery  of  this  stupendous  water- 
fall. The  power  of  the  Almighty  is  here  more  grandly  exhibited 
than  in  any  other  scene  on  earth.  The  Falls  cannot  be  described, 
there  is  too  much  sublimity,  majesty  and  over  whelming  grandeur 
for  mortal  to  comprehend  or  explain.  The  great  features  of  Niagara 
are  ever  the  same,  but  their  individual  expression  is  continually 
changing.  With  every  season,  with  every  sunbeam,  with  every  shade, 
they  assume  a different  appearance,  inspire  fresh  interest,  and 
eompel  new  admiration.  No  place  on  the  civilized  earth  offers  such 
attractions  and  inducements  to  visitors.  They  can  be  never  fully 
known,  except  to  those  who  see  them,  from  the  utter  impossibility 
of  describing  such  a scene.  When  nature  can  be  expressed  by 
color,  then  there  will  be  some  hope  of  imparting  a faint  idea  of 
it  — but  until  that  can  be  done,  Niagara  must  remain  undescribed. 
At  first  sight,  visitors  are  sometimes  disappointed.  Either  their 
expectations  have  been  raised  too  high,  or  the  scene  surpasses 
what  they  had  anticipated.  The  second  view  is  frequently  more 
impressive  than  the  first. 
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The  longer  the  visitor  tarries  the  more  he  enjoys  and 
appreciates;  we  think  the  instance  is  not  on  record  where  the 
visitor,  having  any  mind  to  appreciate  overwhelming  grandeur,  has 
been  disappointed  after  a few  days  at  Niagara.  The  cataract  is 
formed  by  the  precipitous  descent  of  the  Niagara-River,  down  a ledge 
of  rocks,  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  perpendicular 
height,  into  an  abyss,  or  basin  below  of  unknown  depth. 

The  Niagara-River  is  the  outlet  by  which  the  vast  surplus  of 
the  waters  of  Lake-Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie  is  passed 
into  Lake-Ontario,  thence  by  the  river  and  Gulf  St.  Lawrence  into 
the  ocean. 

This  river  forms  the  boundary-line  between  the  American  and 
Canadian  domains,  and  divides  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  Cataract  is  situated  in  latitude  43°  6*  north,  and  longitude, 
6“  west,  from  Washington,  twenty-two  miles  from  Lake  Erie  and 
fourteen  from  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall 
attempt  to  guide  the  traveller  to  all  the  points  of  interest  where 
the  best  views  may  be  obtained,  and  thereafter  point  out  to  him 
the  spots  of  peculiar  interest  in  their  neighbourhood.  Let  us 
suppose,  now,  reader,  you  have  just  reached  the  village  of  Niagara- 
Falls  on  the  American-side;  that  you  have  just  alighted  from  the 
train,  and  that  you  do  not  want  to  ride  or  go  to  a hotel.  It 
is  superfluous  to  give  you  minute  directions  how  to  proceed; 
follow  the  carriages  and  stages  and  you  will  be  right.  Visitors 
generally  take  an  omnibus  from  the  depot,  to  a hotel  previously 
selected.  All  the  principal  hotels  send  an  omnibus  to  every  train. 
The  distances  to  the  different  points  are  given,  so  that  the  tourist 
may  either  walk  or  ride  as  he  may  elect.  It  would,  perhaps  be  as  well 
to  state  that  the  distances  are  too  great  to  walk  to  all  points  of  interest. 

The  street  between  the  Cataract  and  International  Hotels  leads 
to  the  river  where  it  is  spanned  by 

Goat  Island  Bridge. 

The  bridge  is  about  40  rods  above  the  Falls.  This  elegant 
and  substantial  structure,  was  erected  by  Messrf  Porter,  the 


proprietors  of  Goat-Island.  It  is  on  the  plan  of  the  Whipple  iron 
arched  bridge,  is  360  feet  long,  having  four  arches  of  ninety 
feet  span  each.  Their  width  is  twenty  seven  feet.  The  first 
bridge  that  was  thrown  across  these  turbulent  waters  was  constructed 
at  the  head  of  Goat-Island  in  1817,  it  was  carried  away  by  the  ice 
in  the  following  spring,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  built  in 
1818  on  the  site  of  the  present  bridge.  This  was  repaired  in  1839, 
again,  in  1849.  The  present  bridge  was  erected  in  1856.  The 
inquiry  is  often  made,  how  was  it  ever  constructed  over  such  a 
tremendous  rapid?  The  difficulties  attending  its  construction 
were  overcome  in  the  following  manner:  A massive  abutment  of 
tinber  was  built  at  the  water’s  edge,  from  which  were  projected 
enormously  long  and  heavy  beams  of  timber.  These  beams  were 
secured  on  the  land  side  by  heavy  loads  of  stone;  their  outer  ends 
were  rendered  steady  by  means  of  stilts  or  legs  let  down  from 
them  and  thrust  into  the  bottom  of  the  river.  A platform  was 
thrown  over  the  projection,  along  which  a strong  framework  of 
timber,  filled  solidly  with  store,  was  carried  and  sunk  into  the 
river.  To  this  pier  the  first  permanent  portion  of  the  bridge  was 
fixed;  then  commencing  from  the  extremity,  beams  were  run  out 
and  a second  pier  similarly  formed ; and  so  on  till  the  bridge  was 
completed. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  points  of  view  from  which  to 
observe  the 

Rapids  above  the  Falls. 

Here  the  first  perceptions  of  power  and  grandeur  begin  to 
awaken  in  our  minds.  The  noble  river  is  seen  hurrying  on  towards 
its  final  leap;  as  we  stand  upon  the  bridge,  looking  down  upon 
the  rushing  flood  of  water,  that  seems  as  if  it  would  sweep  away 
our  frail  standing-ground  and  hurl  us  over  the  dread  precipice, 
whose  rounded  edge  is  but  a few  yards  further  down,  we  begin, 
though  feebly  as  yet,  to  realize  the  immensity  of  this  far-famed 
cataract.  The  fall  of  the  river  from  the  head  of  the  rapids  (%  of 
a mile  above)  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  is  nearly  60  feet,  and 
increases  in  velocity,  from  seven  to  thirty  miles  an  hour.  The 
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tumultuous  madness  of  the  waters,  hurling  and  foaming  in  way- 
ward billows  and  breakers  down  the  descent,  as  if  fretting  with 
impatience,  is  a fine  contrast  to  the  uniform  magnificent  sweep 
with  which  at  length  they  rush  into  the  thundering  flood  below. 
Midway  between  the  bridge  and  precipice  will  be  seen  Avery’s 
Rock  (see  description  of  Avery  on  log). 

We  will  now  pass  over  the  bridge  to 

Bath-Island. 

A small  Island  of  about  one  acre  in  extent,  upon  which  is 
the  Niagara  Falls  paper  mills,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  paper 
manufacturing  establishments  mNthe  United-States.  A little  higher 
up  are  two  small  Islands,  called  “Ship“  and  “Brig1*  Island,  from 
their  supposed  resemblance  to  that  particular  kind  of  craft.  The 
former  is  frequently  called  Lover’s-Retreat.  Looking  down  the 
river,  we  see  several  small  Islets,  most  of  which  are  more  or  less 
connected  with  thrilling  incidents ; for  graphic  details  of  which  we 
refer  the  traveller  to  the  carriage-drivers  and  guides,  who  are 
learned  in  local  tradition. 

We'  will  now  pass  over  another  bridge  similar  to  the  one  just 
passed  (but  smaller),  to 

Goat-Island. 

Goat-Island  contains  62  acres;  is  a little  over  a mile  in 
circumference,  and  heavily  timbered.  In  1770,  a man  by  the  name 
of  Stedman  placed  some  goats  here  to  pasture,  hence  the  name. 
It  was  originally  called  Iris  Island,  from  the  number  of  beautiful 
rainbows  that  are  so  frequently  seen  near  it.  Goat  Island  was 
visited  long  before  the  Bridges  were  constructed,  but  the  visitors 
were  not  numerous,  the  risk  being  very  great.  The  dates  1771, 
1772,  1779,  under  the  names  of  several  strangers,  were  found  cut 
in  beechtrees  near  the  Horse-shoe  Fall. 

In  1814,  General  and  Judge  Porter  bought  of  Samuel  Sherwood 
a paper  called  a Float , given  by  the  state  as  pay  for  military 
services  rendered,  authorizing  the  bearer  to  locate  200  acres  of 
land  on  any  of  the  unsold  os  ^^appropriated  land  belonging  to 
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the  State.  Part  of  this  they  located  on  Goat  and  other  adjacent 
islands,  immediately  above  and  adjoining  the  Great  Falls,  their 
patent  bearing  date  1816  and  signed  by  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  as 
Governor,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  as  Attorney-General  of  New  York, 
An  early  record  says  the  Island  once  contained  250  acres  of  land. 

In  approaching  the  Island  we  ascend  the  hill  and  take  the 
road  to  the  right  (five  minutes  walk) which  leads  to 

Luna-isiand. 

This  little  Island,  adjacent  to  Goat  Island  is  connected  with 
it  by  a foot  bridge  over  the  stream  that  forms  the  Centre  FalL 
this  stream,  though  a mere  ribbon  of  white  foam  when  seen  from 
a short  distance,  in  contrast  with  the  other  Falls,  is  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  notice.  It  is  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  is  a veif- 
graceful  sheet  of  water.  From  Luna  Island  (which  is  so  called 
because  it  is  the  best  point  from  which  to  view  the  beautiM 
lunar-bow)  a view  of  the  river  below  the  falls,  the  Inclined  Railway, 
the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  the  two  suspension  Bridges  in  the  distance* 
the  American  and  Centre  Falls,  may  be  seen  to  advantage,  the 
visitor  being  located  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice  of  the  American 
Fall.  This  view  is  thought  by  many  to  be  unsurpassed. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  by  strangers  that  this  Island  trem- 
bles, which  is  undoubtedly  true ; but  the  impression  is  heightened 
by  imagination. 

It  was  while  climbing  over  the  rocks  directly  under  this 
Tsland,  that  Dr.  Hungerford,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  killed  in  the 
Spring  of  1839,  by  the  crumbling  of  a portion  of  the  rock  from 
above.  This  is  the  only  accident  that  ever  occurred  at  Niagara 
by  the  falling  of  rock. 

Returning  to  Goat  Island,  we  proceed  a few  yards  to 

Biddle  Stairs. 

They  were  erected  in  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
visitors  to  descend  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  and  were  named 
after  Mr.  Biddle  of  Philadelphia,  who  contributed  towards  their 
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erection.  The  stairs  are  80  feet  high.  The  total  distance  from 
tap  of  bank  to  bottom  is  185  feet.  Number  of  steps  132.  Here  are 
dressing  rooms  for  those  who  wish  to  go  into  the  far-famed 

Cave  of  the  Winds. 

The  appellation  by  which  it  is  known  is  entirely  appropriate. 
Width  of  cave  100  feet,  diameter  60  feet,  height  100  feet.  It  is 
necessary  to  put  on  water-proof  dresses  and  obtain  a guide.  (See 
admission  fees).  The  cave  is  much  visited  by  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen.  It  was  formed  by  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  soft 
substratum  of  the  precipice,  which  has  been  washed  away  and  the 
Mme-stone  rock  left  arching  overhead  30  feet  beyond  the  base.  In 
front  the  transparent  Fall  forms  a beautiful  curtain.  Inconsequence 
•f  the  tremendous  pressure  on  the  atmosphere , the  cave  is  filled 
with  perpetual  storms,  and  the  war  of  conflicting  elements  is  quite 
chaotic.  A beautiful  rainbow,  quite  circular  in  form  quivers  amid 
the  driving  spray  when  the  sun  shines.  Along  the  floor  of  this 
remarkable  cavern  the  spray  is  hurled  with  great  violence,  so 
that  is  strikes  the  walls  and  curls  upwards  along  the  roof  thus 
causing  the  turmoil  which  has  procured  for  this  place  the  title 
which  it  bears. 

Here  you  may  walk  out  on  bridges  and  platforms,  directly  in 
front  of  the  Falls  about  40  feet  distant.  With  the  Falls  pouring 
down  at  your  feet,  yon  are  in  the  midst  of  heavy  spray,  and  are 
almost  deafened  with  the  roar  and  general  tumult  around  you: 
Truly  this  is  a scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  No  tourist  should  mis® 
seeing  this  remarkable  phenomenon. 

Near  the  Biddle  stairs  the  celebrated 

Sam  Patch 

made  two  successful  leaps,  in  1829.  A ladder  was  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  and  fastened  with  ropes  in  such  a manner  that 
the  top  projected  over  the  water.  A platform  was  then  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  ladder  from  which  he  jumped  into  the  river,  a 
distance  of  97  feet.  Not  content  with  the  achievement,  he  after- 
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wards  made  a higher  leap  of  Genesee  Falls,  Rochester,  where  he 
was  killed.  After  ascending  the  stairs  we  proceed  a little  further, 
walk  down  a few  steps,  and  cross  a little  bridge  to  what  was  once 

Terrapin  Tower. 

This  tower  occupied  a singular  and  awful  position.  A few 
scattered  rocks  lie  on  the  very  Brink  of  the  Fall,  seeming  as  if 
unable  to  maintain  their  position  against  the  tremendous  rush  of 
water ; upon  these  rocks  the  tower  was  built ; it  was  erected  in 
1833  by  Judge  Porter.  A few  years  ago  it  was  removed  being 
considered  unsafe. 

Here  we  obtain  the  most  magnificent  view  that  can  be  con- 
ceived : the  rapids  above  rolling  tumultuously  towards  you  — the 
green  water  of  the  mighty  Fall  at  your  feet  — below  you  the 
hissing  caldron  of  spray,  and  the  river  with  its  steep  bank  beyond ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  range  of  the  Falls  themselves,  and  the  world 
of  raging  waters  around  them,  are  seen  from  this  commanding 
point  of  view. 

Passing  on  along  the  edge  of  the  Rapids  (5  minutes  walk) 
we  come  to  the 

Three  Sister  islands. 

These  Islands  are  now  connected  to  Goat  Island  by  three 
beautiful  foot  bridges,  from  which  the  best  view  of  the  rapids  is 
to  he  obtained,  (see  narrow  escapes). 

Continuing  our  way  a short  distance  along  the  rapids  we 
come  to  the 

Head  of  Goat  island. 

Here  we  view  the  broad  and  placid  river  above,  spread  out 
in  a beautiful  wide  sheet  of  water.  In  the  distance  we  see  Navy 
Island,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  border  warfare,  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Schlosser,  on  the  American  side,  and  the  town  of  Chippewa 
on  the  Canada  shore. 

You  notice  the  current  is  rapid  but  not  broken  here,  and 
sets  directly  from  the  shore  to  this  spot.  Here  is  where  it  is 


supposed  the  first  white  man  ever  stood  upon  Goat  Island.  Israel 
Putnam,  in  1755,  while  on  a campaign  against  Fort  Niagara,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  visited  this  place  and  made  a trip  to  the 
head  of  this  island  and  returned.  The  Indians  seem  to  have 
crossed  occasionally,  as  traces  of  their  graves  have  been  found  here. 

Leaving  here  we  return  to  the  bridge,  having  made  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  Island.  We  have  now  made  a journey  of  a little 
over  2 miles. 

We  will  now  recross  the  bridges  and  hasten  down  the  banks 
of  the  river  (about  150  yards)  to 

Prospect  Park. 

The  Park  contains  about  10  acres,  and  it  embraces  line  views 
of  the  American,  Centre  and  Horse  shoe  Fall.  This  is  indeed  a sight 
worth  coming  many  miles  to  see.  Here,  at  one  wide  sweep,  we 
behold  Niagara  stretching  from  the  American  to  the  Canada  side 
in  magnificent  prospective.  Between,  as  if  in  the  grasp  of  the 
cataracts,  Goat  Island  seems  to  hang  precariously  above  the  abyss. 
The  scene  is  certainly  one  of  the  grandest  of  terrestrial  nature. 

Turning  from  the  Falls,  wre  come  to  the 

Inclined  Rail-way 

down  which  visitors  are  carried  in  cars,  worked  by  water  power, 
to  the  edge  of  the  river  below  the  Falls,  where  a sublime  view 
of  the  American  Fall  can  be  bad  from  its  base.  By  the  side  of 
this  inclined  railway  is  a stairway,  by  which  those  who  prefer  it, 
can  walk  down  instead  of  riding  in  the  cars  (Number  of  steps  290). 

If  the  preceding  tour  has  been  done  on  foot,  those  who  have 
followed  us  thus  far  will  need  a little  rest,  after  which,  we  suggest 
a carriage  be  now  engaged,  then  we  will  proceed  to  the  other 
points  of  interest  on  the  American  side,  and  after  visit  the  Queen’s 
domains. 
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Our  next  point  of  interest  will  be  the 

Whirlpool  Rapids. 

This  wonderful  spot  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Falls,  down 
the  rushing  green  river  which,  flowing  are  profound  depth  between 
high  banks,  looks  so  quiet  yet  sullen  after  leaving  the  howling 
abyss  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  At  Whirlpool  Rapids!  what  a 
change ! The  whole  force  of  the  water  concentrates  itself  here, 
it  seems  as  though  it  would  tear  asunder  the  steep,  wooded  hills 
that  enclose  it,  so  wild  and  startling  is  its  terrific  power ; as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  the  water  thunders  down  in  seething  heaving 
masses  of  foam,  throwing  upstreams  of  water  covered  with  spray, 
and  in  places  whirling  it  up  into  angry  billows  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  above  the  head  of  the  spectator  standing  on  the  shore.  It  is 
deafening  in  its  roar,  and  here,  even  more  than  at  the  brink  of 
the  Falls,  we  can  have  a realization  of  the  terrific  force  of  Niagara. 
For  at  this  point  which  is  only  about  300  feet  wide,  the  united 
waters  of  Lake  Superior,  Michigan,  St.  Clair,  Huron  and  Erie, 
thunder  along  at  the  rate  of  27  miles  an  hour.  According  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyelfs  calculations,  fully  fifteen  hundred  million  cubic 
feet  of  water  rush  through  this  gorge  every  minute.  Estimated 
depth  300  feet. 

To  promote  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  visitors,  a double 
elevator  was  erected  in  1869,  at  a cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
and  is  a perfect  specimen  of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity.  The 
machinery  is  worked  by  water-power,  transmitted  from  a wheel 
placed  some  300  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank.  Having  returned 
to  our  carriage,  let  us  proceed  one  mile  further  down  the  river  to  the 

Whirlpool. 

The  bason  containing  the  Whirlpool  is  nearly  circular  and, 
together  with  the  waters,  form  a very  picturesque  scene.  But  as 
to  the  pool  itself,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  are  disap- 
pointed with  its  appearance.  It  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  in  the 
shape  of  a vast  caldron  or  pool  with  the  out-let  at  the  bottom, 


with  the  centre  depressed,  but  on  the  contrary  the  water  is  several 
feet  higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides.  The  pool  is  formed 
by  the  pent-up  action  of  the  water,  and  in  its  bewildered  course 
to  find  an  outlet,  is  forced  around  and  around  the  basin.  We 
cannot  illustrate  it  more  plainly  than  to  compare  the  river  to  a 
ferocious  animal  who  has  never  known  defeat,  that  has  suddenly, 
by  his  own  carelessness,  fallen  into  a pit  fall.  His  first  impulse  is 
to  rush  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  pit,  in  frantic  but  futile  ef- 
forts to  escape.  This  passage,  when  found  by  the  river,  appears 
to  be  choked  and  wholly  inadequate  to  carry  off  the  vast  amount 
of  water,  yet  it  has  answered  every  purpose  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  grounds  around  the  Whirlpool,  belong  to  the  Deveaux 
College  (a  school  for  orphan  boys).  The  proceeds  from  the  ad- 
mission fees,  go  to  the  fund  for  its  support.  Taking  the  whole 
view  of  the  Whirlpool,  College,  and  drive,  the  average  visitor  will 
be  pleased  with  the  trip. 

We  have  now  visited  the  principal  points  on  the  America* 
side ; we  will  take  our  carriage  again  and , leaving  the  United 
States,  proceed  to  Canada.  As  most  tourists  wish  to  go  by  one 
bridge  and  return  by  the  other,  we  will  first  cross  the  old  or 

Rail-way  Suspension  Bridge. 

This  bridge  is  a noble  and  stupendous  structure;  it  combines 
in  an  eminent  degree,  strength  with  elegance  of  structure.  It  is 
owned  by  a stock  company,  and  cost  $ 500,000.  Architect  Mr.  John 
A.  Roebling  of  Trenton,  New-Jersey.  This  bridge  is  of  enormous 
strength,  and  forms  communication  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  over  which  the  cars  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Erie  Rail- 
road pass  without  causing  much  vibration.  It  was  commenced  in 
1852 ; the  first  cars  passed  over  it  on  the  8llk  of  March  1855.  The 
road  for  carriages  is  suspended  28  feet  below  the  rail-road  line. 
The  bridge  is  how  wholly  composed  of  iron  and  steel  except  the 
floor  of  the  carriageway,  $ 100,000  having  just  been  expended  in 
taking  out  the  parts  made  of  wood  and  substituting  iron  and  steel* 
It  is  a remarkable  fact*  that  the  traffic  was  not  impeded  while 


these  extensive  repairs  were  going  on.  The  following  statistics  m 
regard  to  this  great  structure  will  not  be  out  of  place  here: 
Length  of  span  from  centre  to  centre  of  towers  825feet 
Height  of  towers  above  the  rock,  American  side  88  * 


» » > » » » Canada  side  . 78  » 

> » v » » floor  of  Railway  . 60  » 

» » track  above  the  water 258  > 

Number  of  Wire  cables 4 » 

Diameter  of  each  cable  .........  10%  inches 

Number  of  N°  9 wires  in  each  cable  ....  3,659  tons 

Ultimate  aggregate  strength  of  cables  . . . 12,400  » 

Weight  of  superstructure 8,000  » 


Maximum  weight  cables  and  stays  will  support  7,309  » 

Grand  Trunk  through  trains  east  and  west  run  across  this 
bridge,  affording  passengers  a fine  view  of  the  whirlpool  Rapids 
where  the  famous  Capt.  Webb  was  drowned,  the  river  below,  and 
a distant  view  of  all  the  Falls. 

The  Grand  Trunk  railway,  with  its  powerful  and  direct  con- 
nections, and  estensive  and  continuous  through  line,  is  a favorite 
route.  Ever  alive  to  the  interests  of  its  patrons,  it  has  yearly 
improved  its  track,  rolling  stock  and  motive  power ; it  passes 
through  a section  of  country  in  which  there  is  a great  variety 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  in  all  that  makes  a route  de- 
sirable to  the  traveling  public  this  line  cannot  be  surpassed. 

In  close  proximity  we  perceive  the  new 

Cantilever  Bridge. 

The  novel  structure  is  a double  track  railway  Bridge,  built 
by  the  Michigan  Central  railway  and  connects  that  railway  with 
the  New-York  Central.  This  structure  is  on  a new  principle  never 
before  illustrated  by  any  large  work  actually  finished.  Two  similar 
bridges,  however,  are  now  being  constructed  — one  the  new  Tay 
Bridge  over  the  Fith  of  Forth,  Scotland,  and  the  second  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  over  the  Frazer  River,  British  Columbia. 
Bridges  built  after  the  new  design  are  known  as  cantilever  bridges. 

The  waive  motion  perceptible  on  a suspension  bridge  is  not 
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felt  on  this  structure.  From  the  tower  foundations  up,  the  whole 
bridge  is  made  of  steel,  and  is  strong  enough  to  bear  two  of  the 
heaviest  freight  trains  extending  the  entire  length,  and  under  a 
side  pressure  of  wind  at  seventy  five  miles  per  hour,  and  even 
then  it  will  be  strained  to  only  one  fifth  of  its  ultimate  strength. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions. 

Total  length  of  Bridge  proper  910  feet. 

Length  of  canti-levers,  375  and  395  feet. 

Length  of  fixed  span  125  feet. 

Length  of  clear  span  across  the  river,  500  feet. 

Height  of  Abutments,  50  feet. 

Height  of  steel  towers,  130  feet. 

Height  of  clear  span  above  the  river,  245  feet. 

Total  weight  resting  on  steel  columns,  1,600  tons. 

All  Michigan  Central  through  trains  East  and  West  run  across 
the  bridge,  affording  passengers  an  excellent  bird’s  eye  view  of 
the  Falls,  the  river  below,  and  whirlpool  Rapids.  The  Michigan 
Central  is  a popular  route  of  travel  between/ Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, 
Detroit,  Toledo  and  Chicago. 

After  crossing  the  bridge  the  drive  on  the  Canada  side,  is 
very  fine,  as  it  gives  an  almost  uninterrupted  view  of  the  river 
below  the  Falls  in  all  of  its  incessant  changes.  We  may  mefition, 
in  passing  that  there  are  two  caves,  Gatlin’s  cave  and  the  Giant’s  cave, 
between  the  Bridge  and  the  Falls,  on  the  American  side,  and  Bender’s 
cave  on  the  Canada  side.  They  are,  however,  not  worthy  of  notice 

The  next  stopping  point  is,  in  front  of  the 

American  Falls. 

Comprising  the  American  and  Centre  Fall.  These  Falls  are 
•ne  quarter  of  a mile  wide,  and  have  a perpendicular  height  of 
164  feet.  It  is  estimated  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  water  pass  over 
these  (2)  Falls  every  minute.  They  are  characterized  by  an  irre- 
gularity that  gives  them  a wild  and  singular  beauty.  The  outline 
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is  far-projecting  and  deeply  indented.  The  water  flows’  overf  a 
broad,  billowy  stream,  and  is  thrown  out  by  craggy  points  in  a 
hundred  places,  so  that  it  passes  down  in  a snow-white  drapery, 
and  possessing  so  much  beauty  and  variety  that  it  delights  while 
it  awes;  one  almost  forgets  its  immensity  while  contemplating  its 
singular  beauty.  Driving  on  short  distance  we  come  to  the  famous 

Table  Rock. 

In  alluding  to  this  view,  Charles  Dickens  says  — ‘It  was 
not  till  I came  on  Table  Rock,  and  looked  on  the  fall  of  bright 
green  water,  that  it  came  upon  me  in  its  full  might  and  majesty. 
The  Niagara  was  for  ever  stamped  upon  my  heart , an  image  of 
beauty,  to  remain  there,  changeless  and  indelible,  until  its  pulses 
cease  to  beat  for  ever.“ 

Table  Rock  is  no  longer  the  extensive  platform  that  it  once 
was  — large  portions  of  it  having  fallen  from  time  to  time.  In 
1818,  a mass  of  160  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide  broke  off  and  fell 
into  the  boiling  flood;  and  in  1828,  three  immense  masses  fell, 
with  a shock  like  an  earthquake.  Again,  in  1829,  another  frag- 
ment fell ; and  in  1850,  a portion  of  about  200  feet  in  length  and 
100  feet  thick.  On  one  of  these  occasions , some  forty  or  fifty 
persons  had  been  standing  on  the  rock  a few  minutes  before  it 
fell!  The  work  of  demolition  still  goes  on,  for  another  portion  of 
Table  Rock  fell  in  1857.  In  1867,  a large  crack  or  seam  having 
formed  around  it  near  the  road,  it  was  deemed  unsafe,  and  the 
Canadian  Government  caused  it  to  be  blasted  away ; so  now  all 
that  remains  of  the  once  famous  Table  Rock  is  a huge  mass  of 
rock  at  the  edge  of  the  river  below  the  bank.  It  overhangs  the 
terrible  caldron  close  to  the  great 

Horse  shoe  Fall. 

The  Horse  shoe  Fall  extends  from  the  Canada  shore  to  Goat 
Island,  the  width  being  estimated  at  2376  feet;  the  perpendicular 
height  in  158  feet.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  shape;  but  it  has 
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much  altered  since  it  was  named.  The  curve  of  the  Fall  has  now 
little  the  resemblance  of  a horse-shoe,  having  rather  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  letter  A. 

The  volume  of  water  that  goes  over  this  Fall  is  enormous. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  sheet  is  fully  20  feet  thick  in  the  centre, 
or  where  it  looks  so  green;  an  estimate  which  was  corroborated 
in  a singular  manner  in  1829.  A ship  named  the  Detroit,  having 
been  condemned,  was  brought  and  sent  over  the  falls.  On  board 
were  put  a live  bear,  a deer,  a buffalo , and  several  smaller  ani- 
mals. The  vessel  was  almost  knocked  to  pieces  in  the  rapids,  but 
a large  portion  of  her  hull  went  over  entire.  She  drew  eighteen 
feet  of  water,  but  did  not  strike  the  cliff  as  she  took  the 
awful  plunge. 

Fully  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
pass  over  this  Fall  every  minute.  When  the  sun  shines,  it  adds 
much  to  the  magnificent  grandeur  of  this  scene;  a beautiful  rain- 
bow extending  at  times  from  the  American  to  the  Horse  shoe  Fall 
can  be  seen.  A spiral  stair  case,  with  dressing  rooms  and  guides, 
enables  the  visitor  to  go  down  and  part  way  under  the  Fall.  The 
view  here  is  awfully  grand.  As  we  look  upwards  at  the  frowning 
cliff  that  seems  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  pass  under  the  thick 
curtain  of  water  — that  it  seems  as  if  we  could  touch  it  — and 
hear  the  hissing  spray,  and  are  stunned  by  the  deafening  roar  that 
issues  from  the  misty  vortex  at  our  feet,  an  indescribable  feeling 
of  awe  creeps  over  us,  and  we  are  again  impressed  with  the 
tremendous  magnificence  of  Niagara. 

Having  eyes  for  nothing  but  the  Falls,  we  have  passed  and 
come  near  forgetting  the 

Museum. 

The  museum  is  only  a few  feet  from  Table  Rock,  and  is 
worthy  our  inspection.  The  building  which  was  erected  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  is  a large  and  massive  stone  edifice,  with  balconies, 
from  which  magnificent  views  can  be  obtained.  The  building  is 
lighted  on  a new  plan,  which  throws  the  light  upon  the  objects  in 
•uch  a manner,  as  to  show  them  to  better  advantage  than  any 
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museum  we  have  ever  visited.  The  collection  is  immense,  having 
been  gathered  at  great  expense  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
collection  of  Egyptian  Mummies  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  America. 
The  grounds  around  the  museum  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and 
contain  fine  specimens  of  bear,  buffalo,  and  other  animals. 

Our  journey  is  not  completed,  so  we  will  not  tarry  here,  but 
take  our  carriage  again  and  drive  about  one  mile  and  a quarter 
to  the  famous 

Burning  Spring. 

The  Burning  Spring  is  the  natural  flow  of  inflamable  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas  out  of  a crevioe  in  the  rock.  For  the  purpose  of 
experiments,  which  are  witnessed  by  the  visitor,  the  gas  is  collected 
in  a cylinder,  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  top  of  it  through  an  inch 
pipe.  After  certain  experiments  are  thus  made,  showing  the 
tremendous  force  of  the  gas,  the  cylinder  is  removed,  and  gas 
ignited  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  through  which  it  escapes. 

The  drive  to  this  point  is  a constant  scene  of  surprises,  and 
will  be  greatly  enjoyed  passing  as  we  do  through  the  picturesque 
Clarkhill  Islands,  over  fairy-like  bridges,  affording  a fine  distant 
view  of  the  Horse  shoe  Fall,  the  best  and  most  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Canadian  Rapids  with  the  islands  in  the  distance. 
The  eye  wanders  with  untiring  delight  over  the  richest  imaginable 
scene  of  woodland  and  water  — past  scenes  of  historical  interest, 
fraught  with  events  that  have  become  household  woids  and  are 
interwoven  into  song,  tale  and  legend,  dwelling  in  the  minds  of 
the  “oldest  inhabitant",  like  a dream  of  the  past.  Near  this  spot 
the  battle  of  Chippewa  was  fought,  July  5th  1814.  On  our  return 
to  the  American  side  we  cross  the 

New  Suspension  Bridge. 

This  bridge  is  not  as  massive  in  its  construction  as  the  lower 
one,  but  more  beautiful  in  architecture.  It  is  designed  for  foot 
passengers  and  carriages.  A favorite  American  writer  speaks  of 
this  bridge  as  follows;  “Over  the  river,  so  still  with  its  oily  eddies 
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and  delicate  wreaths  of  foam,  just  below  the  Falls,  they  have  of 
late  years,  woven  a web  of  wire,  high  in  air,  and  hung  a bridge 
from  precipice  to  precipice.  Of  all  the  bridges  made  with  hands, 
it  seems  the  slightest,  most  etherial.  It  is  ideally  graceful,  and 
droops  from  its  slight  towers  like  a garland.  It  is  worthy  to 
command,  as  it  does  the  whole  grandeur  of  Niagara,  and  to  show 
the  traveller,  the  vast  spectacle,  from  the  beginning  of  the  American 
Fall  to  the  farthest  limit  of  the  Horse  shoe.  This  is  the  longest 
Suspension  Bridge  in  the  world.  Its  great  length,  symetrical  form, 
graceful  curve  and  obvious  strength,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every 
beholder  with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure. 

It  is  owned  by  a stock  company,  and  cost  Doll.  250,000. 
The  following  particulars  in  regard  to  this  structure  may  be  of 
interest. 


The  span  between  the  centre  of  towers  is  • 
Height  above  surface  of  river  . 

Height  of  towers  above  rock  on  Canada  side 
» » » * » > American  side  . 


. 1,268  feet 
190  » 
105  > 
100  » 


Base  of  towers  28  feet  square,  and  top  4 feet  square.  The 
bridge  is  supported  by  two  cables,  Composed  of  seven  wire  ropes 
each,  which  contain  respectively  133  number  9 wires.  The  weight 
of  these  wire  ropes  per  lineal  foot  is  91bs,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  cable  is  7 inches.  The  aggregate  breaking  strain  of  the  cable 
is  1*680  tons.  The  weight  of  bridge  and  appurtenances  is  about 
250  tons.  On  arriving  once  more  on  the  American  shore  we  have 
visited  the  principal  points  which  comprise  all  that  may  be  called 
“ Seeing  the  Falls",  and  travelled  about  12  miles. 

With  the  tourist  who  has  the  time  and  inclination  we  will 
now,  point  out  several  localities  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  worthy 
of  attention,  particularly  on  account  of  their  historical  associations 
We  mention  first 


Lundy’s  Lane  Battle-ground. 

This  historical  spot  upon  which  the  bloody  battle  was  fought, 


on  the  25th  day  of  July,  1814,  between  the  British  and  American 
forces,  is  about  a mile  and  a half  west  of  the  Falls  on  the  Canada 
side.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  was  about 
equal,  and  both  parties,  as  a matter  of  course,  claim  the  victory. 

The  Devil’s  Hole. 

About  three  and  a half  miles  from  the  Falls,  on  the  American 
side,  is  a deep,  gloomy  chasm  in  the  bank  of  the  river,  about  120 
feet  deep.  Overhanging  this  dark  cavern  is  a perpendicular  precipice, 
from  the  top  of  which  falls  a small  stream  called  the  Bloody  Run. 
This  stream  obtained  its  name  from  the  following  tragical  incident : 

— During  the  French  war  in  1763,  a detachment  of  British  soldiers 
who  were  conveying  provisions  in  waggons  from  Fort  Schlosser 
to  Fort  Niagara,  were  here  surprised  by  a party  of  Indians,  then 
in  the  pay  of  the  French.  The  savages,  who  were  numerous, 
scattered  themselves  along  the  hill  sides,  and  lay  concealed  among 
the  bushes  until  the  English  came  up,  and  had  passed  the  precipice ; 
then,  uttering  a terrific  yell,  they  descended  like  a whirlwind,  and 
before  the  soldiers  had  time  to  form,  poured  into  their  confused 
ranks  a withering  volley  of  bullets.  The  little  stream  ran  red  with 
blood,  and  the  whole  party  — soldiers,  waggons,  horses  and  drivers 

— were  hurled  over  the  cliff  into  the  yawning  gulf  below,  and 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  Only  two  escaped  to  tell  the  tale : 
the  one  a soldier,  the  other  a Mr.  Stedman,  who  dashed  his  horse 
through  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  and  escaped  amid  a shower 
of  bullets. 

Three  miles  further  down  is 

Top  of  Mountain. 

There  are  no  associations  of  interest  connected  with  it;  it  is 
visited  simply  on  account  of  the  pleasant  drive  and  the  grand 
view  to  be  had  from  its  elevated  position.  Just  below  is  the 
village  of  Lewiston ; on  the  opposite  shore  Queenstown ; between 
them  flows  the  now  quiet  river,  calm  and  majestic  in  its  recovered 
quietude.  In  the  far  distance,  on  either  side,  stretches  the  richly 


wooded  landscape,  dotted  with  villas  and  cottages.  This  is  indeed 
a fine  view,  and  well  repays  the  exertion  of  the  drive.  We  see 
opposite,  on  Queenstown  Heights  (Canada  side). 

Brock’s  Monument 

This  monument  was  erected  by  the  British  Government,  in 
memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  the  general  commanding  the  army  at 
the  battle  of  Queenstown  Heights,  on  the  13^  day  of  October,  1812. 
His  remains,  and  those  of  his  aid-de-camp,  Col.  John  Me.  Donald, 
who  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  same  battle,  are  buried  here. 
The  first  monument  was  completed  in  1826,  and  was  blown  up  in 
1840  by  a man  named  Lett,  who  was  afterwards  imprisoned  for 
this  dastardly  act.  The  present  handsome  shaft  was  erected  in 
1853.  The  height  is  185  feet;  the  base  is  40  feet  square  by 
30  feet  high;  the  shaft  is  of  freestone,  fluted,  75  feet  high  and 
30  feet  in  circumference,  surmounted  by  a Corinthian  capital,  on 
which  stands  a statue  of  the  gallant  General.  The  view  from  this 
monument  is  most  impressive.  Niagara  is  spread  out  before  you, 
the  beautiful  valley  for  seven  miles  to  Lake  Ontario,  in  one  grand 
panoramic  view,  and  the  lake  beyond,  studded  with  white  sails,  is 
one  which  is  excelled  nowhere  in  the  country. 

Should  the  visitor  be  in  Niagara  on  Sunday  he  will  find  a 
very  interesting  service  by  attending  church  at  the 

Indian  Village. 

They  have  two  churches,  or  meeting  houses,  here,  in  which 
the  services  are  conducted  in  the  Indian  dialect,  then  translated  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  understand  it.  One  house  is  of 
the  Baptist  persuasion,  the  other  Presbyterian:  for,  of  course,  the 
ancient  superstitions  of  the  race  have  faded  away  before  the  strong 
light  of  Christianity,  and  the  Great  Spirit  is  worshipped  only  in 
the  name  by  which  the  white  man  calls  it.  From  this  village  comes 
all  the  beautiful  bead-work,  bows  and  arrows,  Canoes,  &c.,  seen 
in  the  bazaars  at  Niagara.  It  is  eight  miles  from  the  Fall. 
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It  is  proper  to  mention  that  at  the 

Whirlpool  Rapids,  Canada  Side. 

The  view  is  similar  to  the  one  we  have  seen  on  the  American 
side,  being  just  opposite.  This  point  of  interest  is  generally  known 
as  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  Park,  and  comprises  the  natural  uplands 
of  the  river  bank,  which  at  this  point,  are  250  feet  high,  as  well 
as  a road  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  which  follows  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  has  been  excavated  from  the  rock.  In  the  warm  days 
of  summer  this  is  a most  delightfully  cool  and  shady  retreat,  the 
cliff  forming  a natural  protection  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  swift-rolling  waters  ensures  a peren- 
nial coolness.  Two  means  of  access  to  the  water’s  edge  are  provided, 
the  first  being  a series  of  steps  forming  a long  flight  of  stairs,  and 
the  other  a unique  inclined  railway  operating  two  cars  running 
by  the  specific  gravity  of  water  in  the  tanks  under  each  car  filled 
from  a spring  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  emptied  on  the  arrival 
of  the  cars  at  the  foot  of  the  incline.  The  ascent  or  descent  is 
made  in  1 K minutes,  the  loaded  car  from  above  being  the  motive 
power  used  to  hoist  the  lighter  car  from  below. 

An  other  inclined  railway  enables  us  to  reach  the  water’s  edge 
at  the 

Whirlpool,  Canada  Side. 

The  view  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  one  previously 
described  on  the  American  side,  and  is  much  visited. 

We  think  it  right  to  say  that  the  illustrations  with  which 
this  little  book  is  embellished  may  be  depended  on  as  being 
minutely  correct,  having  been  copied  from  photographs,  made  by 
Niagara’s  distinguished  artists,  whose  beautiful  views  of  Niagara 
scenery  are  so  well  known  to  the  public.  In  the  preceding  pages 
we  have  visited  the  various  points  around  the  Falls  and  pointed 
out  the  places  of  interest  in  their  neighbourhood.  We  will  now,  in 
a few  words,  give  the  reader  a brief  history  of  some  of  the  local 
surroundings  and  events. 
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“Maid  of  the  Mist“. 

This  little  steamer  used  to  run  from  her  dock  near  the  Railway 
Suspension  Bridge  up  to  the  Falls,  passing  so  close  to  the  falling 
waters  as  to  seem  to  those  looking  down  upon  her,  to  almost  pass 
under  the  sheet.  Water-proof  garments  were  provided,  and  the 
trip  was  an  exciting  one.  The  steamer  was  built  expressly  for 
this  brief  voyage,  being  an  excellent  boat  of  170  tons  burden, 
with  an  engine  of  above  100  horse-power.  The  owners  having 
found  her  unprofitable,  she  was  sold  to  a Montreal  firm,  with  the 
condition  that  she  should  be  safely  navigated  through  the  Rapids 
and  Whirlpool.  This  dangerous  experiment  was  undertaken  by 
Joel  R.  Robinson,  (the  hero  of  Niagara)  with  but  two  assistants 
— Me.  Intyre  and  Jones.  She  left  her  moorings,  near  the  Bridge, 
June  15th,  1861,  and  swung  boldly  out  into  the  river,  to  try  one 
of  the  most  perilous  voyages  ever  made.  She  sho'c  forward  like  an 
arrow  of  light,  and  with  the  velocity  of  lightning  passed  on,  as 
many  supposed,  to  meet  her  doom.  Many  beheld  this  hazardous, 
daring  adventure,  expecting  every  instant  she  would  be  dashed  to 
pieces  and  disappear  for  ever.  Amazement  thrilled  every  heart, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  no  power  short  of  Omnipotence  could  save 
her.  “There!  there“!  was  the  suppressed  exclamation  that  escaped 
the  lips  of  all.  “She  is  lost ! She  is  lost”!  But,  guided  by  an  eye  that 
dimmed  not,  and  a hand  that  never  trembled,  she  was  piloted  through 
those  maddened  waters  by  the  intrepid  Robinson  in  perfect  safety. 
The  boat  lost  her  funnel , but  otherwise , received  no  injury. 
Robinson  had  performed  many  hazardous  exploits  in  saving  the 
lives  of  persons  who  had  fallen  into  the  river,  yet  this  last  act, 
in  taking  the  “Maid  of  the  Mist“  through  the  Rapids  and  Whirl- 
pool, is  the  climax  of  his  adventures.  It  was  a wonderful  feat  of 
navigation,  and  created  intense  excitement  for  miles  around. 

Avery  on  the  Log. 

In  July,  1853,  two  men  took  a boat,  and  set  out  for  a pleasure 
sail  on  the  river  above  the  Falls.  Nothing  was  heard  of  them 
until  next  morning,  when  one  of  them,  named  Joseph  Avery,  was 
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seen  clinging  to  a log  sticking  on  a rock  in  the  midst  of  the 
Rapids  below  Goat  Island  Bridge,  between  Bath  Island  and  the 
main-land.  Thousands  of  people  assembled  to  render  the  poor 
man  assistance,  and  during  the  day  various  attempts  were  made 
to  rescue  him  from  his  perilous  position,  but  without  success.  At 
length  a boat  was  lowered  down  the  Rapids  towards  the  log 
to  which  he  clung.  It  reached  the  spot,  but  the  rope  became 
entangled  under  the  log,  rendering  it  useless.  A raft  was  then 
let  down,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  on  it;  but  those  ropes  also 
became  entangled,  and  the  raft  could  not  be  brought  to  shore. 
Another  boat  was  let  down  to  him,  but  as  it  reached  the  raft,  it 
struck  with  such  force  that  Avery,  who  was  standing  erect,  fell 
off  backward,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  swept  over  the  Falls. 
His  body  was  never  found. 

Francis  Abbot. 

The  Hermit  of  the  Falls . 

In  the  month  of  June  1829,  a tall,  gentlemanly,  but  haggard- 
looking young  man,  made  his  appearance  at  Niagara  Falls.  He 
brought  with  him  a large  port-folio,  and  several  books  and  musical 
instruments.  For  a few  weeks  he  paid  daily  and  nightly  visits  to 
the  most  interesting  points  of  Niagara,  and  at  length  became  so 
fascinated  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  that  he  resolved  to  take 
up  his  abode  there  altogether!  No  one  knew  whence  the  stranger 
came.  Those  who  conversed  with  him  asserted  that  he  was 
talented,  and  engaging  in  his  manners  and  address;  but  he  was 
not  communicative,  and  shunned  the  company  of  man.  At  the 
end  of  a few  weeks  he  applied  for  permission  to  build  for  himself 
a cottage  on  one  of  the  Three  Sister  Islands;  but  circumstances 
preventing  this,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  an  old  cottage  on 
Goat  Island.  Here  the  young  hermit  spent  his  days  and  nights 
in  solitary  contemplation  of  the  great  cataract:  and  when  winter 
came,  the  dwellers  on  the  mainland  saw  the  twinkle  of  his  wood 
fire,  and  listened  wonderingly  to  the  sweet  music  that  floated  over 
the  troubled  waters  and  mingled  with  the  thunder  of  the  Fall. 


This  wonderful  recluse  seemed  never  to  rest.  At  all  hours  of 
day  and  night  he  might  be  seen  wandering  around  the  object  of 
his  adoration.  Not  content  with  gazing  at  the  Rapids,  he  regularly 
bathed  in  the  turbulent  waters;  and  the  bathing  place  of  Francis 
Abbot  is  still  pointed  out  to  visitors.  One  day  in  June  1831,  he 
went  to  bathe  in  the  river  below  the  Falls.  Not  long  afterwards, 
his  clothes  were  found  still  lying  on  the  bank,  but  Francis  Abbot 
was  gone.  The  waters  which  he  had  so  recklessly  dared,  had 
claimed  him  as  their  own  at  last.  His  body  was  found  ten  days 
afterwards,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  burying-ground,  near  the  thundering  Falls  he  loved  so  well. 

Blondin. 

It  is  frequently  asked  by  visitors,  where  the  intrepid  Blondin 
crossed  the  river  on  his  rope.  In  1859  his  rope  was  stretched 
from  bank  to  bank,  about  a mile  below  the  Falls ; the  length  of 
the  rope  at  this  place  was  about  1,200  feet.  In  1860  he  removed 
his  rope  to  a point  just  below  the  Railway  Suspension  Bridge  ; 
the  width  here  was  900  feet.  He  crossed  the  rope  many  times, 
carrying  a man  on  his  back,  and  doing  many  other  daring  feats. 
His  last  performance  was  given  before  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Suite,  and  in  the  presence  of  a vast  multitude  of  spectators, 
who  had  been  attracted  to  witness  the  miraculous  performance  of 
the  wonderful  Blondin,  many  coming  over  two  hundred  miles  to 
enjoy  the  novel  treat  afforded  them.  On  this  occasion  Blondin 
put  the  climax  on  all  his  other  achievements  by  crossing  the  rope 
on  stilts.  The  saying,  what  man  can  do,  so  can  another,  has  been 
fully  illustrated.  Since  that  time,  many  persons  have  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  river  on  a rope  and  performing  similar  feats.  In 
1876,  a lady  named  Signorina  Maria  Spelterina  stretched  her  rope 
across  the  river  at  this  point,  and  astonished  the  multitude,  by 
her  daring  and  grace,  even  rivaling  the  great  Blondin  in  his  most 
wonderful  feats. 

Niagara  by  Moonlight. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  a description  of  this  magical  scene. 
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1 I Every  one  knows  the  peculiar  softness  and  the  sweet  influence  of 
°‘  * moonlight  shed  over  a lovely  scene.  Let  not  the  traveller  fail  to 


visit  Goat  Island  when  the  moon  shines  high  and  clear,  and  view 


Niagara  by  her  pale,  mysterious  light. 

Niagara  in  Winter. 


In  all  it  phases  this  wondrous  cataract  is  sublime,  but  in 
winter,  when  its  darkgreen  waters  contrast  with  the  pure  white 
snow,  and  its  frosty  vapour  spouts  up  into  the  chill  atmosphere 
from  a perfect  chaos  of  ice  and  foam,  there  is  a perfection  of  savage 
grandeur  about  it  which  cannot  be  realized  in  the  green  months 
of  summer.  At  this  season.  Ice  is  the  ruling  genius  of  the  spot. 
The  spray  which  bursts  from  the  thundering  cataract  encrusts 
every  object  with  a coat  of  purest  dazzling  white.  The  trees  bend 
gracefully  under  its  weight  as  if  in  silent  homage  to  the  Spirit  of 
the  Falls.  Every  twig  is  coveied,  every  bough  is  laden;  and  those 
parts  of  the  rocks  and  trees  on  which  the  delicate  frost-work  will 
not  lie,  stand  out  in  bold  contrast.  The  trees^  on  Goat  Island  and 
in  Prospect  park  seem  partially  buried;  the  bushes  around  have 
almost  disappeared ; the  buildings  seem  to  sink  under  their  ponderous 
coverings  of  white;  every  rail  is  edged  with  it,  every  point  and 
pinacle  is  capped  with  it ; and  the  cold,  dismal-looking  water  hurries 
its  green  flood  over  the  brink,  and  roars  hoarsely  as  it  rushes  into 
the  vortex  of  dazzling  white  below.  When  the  sun  shines,  all 
becomes  radiant  with  glittering  gems ; and  the  mind  is  almost 
overwhelmed  with  the  combined  effects  of  excessive  brilliancy  and 
excessive  grandeur. 

During  the  winter  immense  masses  of  ice  descend  the  river, 
pass  over  the  Falls,  and  form  an  ice  bridge  below.  This  ice  bridge 
generally  extends  from  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  to  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  above  the  Rail- way  Suspension  Bridge,  and  is  crossed  by 
hundreds  of  foot  passengers  during  the  winter.  When  the  river 
rises,  the  slender  hold  that  binds  it  to  each  shore  is  broken,  and 
the  bridge  disappears,  sometimes  in  one  night,  at  other  times  it 
lasts  until  May. 
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The  roar  of  the  Falls. 

This  much  depends  upon  the  wind,  and  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  Sometimes  every  door  and  window,  the  least  ajar,! 
for  a mile  around,  will  tremble,  and  the  roar  may  be  heard  from| 
fifteen  to  twenty  five  miles.  At  other  times  it  cannot  be  heard 
half  a mile  away.  In  a few  instances  the  roar  has  been  heard  at  j 
Toronto,  a distance  of  forty-four  miles. 

The  river  above  the  Falls. 

The  descent  of  the  Niagara  River  — which,  let  it  be  borne  | 
in  mind,  flows  northward  — is  only  about  fifteen  feet  in  the  first 
fifteen  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  the  country  around  is  almost  on 
a level  with  the  river's  banks.  At  this  part  the  Niagara  varies 
from  one  to  three  miles  in  Width,  has  a tranquil  current,  and  is 
lake-like  in  appearance,  being  interspersed  with  low,  wooded  islands. 
At  the  head  of  the  rapids  it  assumes  a totally  different  appearance, 
and  descends  about  sixty  feet  in  a mile,  over  an  uneven  bed  of 
limestone,  and,  after  being  divided  into  two  sheets  by  Goat  Island, 
plunges  down  about  164  feet  perpendicular  at  the  Falls.  Above 
the  rapids  islands  are  numerous.  Indeed  the  river  is  studded  with 
them,  from  Lake  Erie  all  the  way  down  to  the  Falls.  There  are 
37  of  them,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  count  those  that  are  little 
more  than  large  rocks.  Grand  Island  is  the  largest,  being  12  miles 
long  and  7 broad.  It  divides  the  stream  into  two  branches.  Navy 
Island  is  just  below  it.  Here  the  French  built  their  ships  of  war 
in  1759.  This  island  was  the  resort  of  the  rebel  leaders  in  1837. 

It  has  an  area  of  304  acres.  Our  space  forbids  further  notice  of 
these  islands. 

The  River  below  the  Falls. 


Just  below  the  Falls  the  river  narrows  abruptly,  and  flows 
rapidly  through  a deep  gorge,  varying  from  200  to  400  yards  wide, 
and  from  200  to  300  feet  deep.  This  gorge,  or  chasm,  extends 
from  the  Falls  to  Queenstown,  a distance  of  seven  miles;  in  the 
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course  of  which  the  river  descends  100  feet,  and  then  emerges 
on  the  low,  level*  land  lying  between  Queenstown  and  Lake  Ontario 
— a further  distance  of  seven  miles.  The  descent  here  is  only 
about  four  feet  altogether,  and  the  flow  of  the  river  is  placid. 
The  chasm  is  winding  in  form,  and  about  the  centre  of  its  course, 
makes  a turn  nearly  at  right  angles,  .forming  the  well-known 
Whirlpool. 

Capt.  Webb’s  Fatal  Swim. 

Gapt.  Matthew  Webb,  the  famous  English  swimmer  made 
the  attempt  to  swim  through  the  Rapids  and  Whirlpool  of  Niagara 
River  on  the  afternoon  of  July  24th,  1883,  and  lost  his  life  in  the 
effort.  As  he  had  publicly  announced  he  would  do,  Capt.  Webb 
left  the  Clifton  House  on  the  Canada  side,  at  4 o’clock,  New  York 
time,  and  proceeded  down  the  bank  to  the  Ferry  landing.  Here 
he  stepped  into  a small  boat  manned  by  J.  McCloy,  ferryman,  and 
was  rowed  down  the  river  to  opposite  the  old  Pleasure  Grounds, 
just  above  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  landing,  when  at  4.25  he  jumped 
from  the  boat  into  the  river  and  swam  leisurely  down  to  the 
Rapids  which  were  to  engulf  him.  At  4.33  he  passed  under  the 
Railway  Suspension  Bridge  into  the  Rapids.  At  4,35  he  reached 
the  last  of  the  Rapids  before  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
Whirlpool.  Here  he  was  seen  to  sink  below  the  crest  of  the 
Rapids  and  he  never  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  water  again. 
Some  of  the  spectators  think  that  they  saw  his  body  near  the  top 
of  the  water  50  or  100  feet  below  the  spot  where  he  disappeared 
from  the  surface,  but  all  agree  that  he  never  again  came  to  the 
top  of  the  water.  When  he  passed  under  the  Suspension  Bridge 
he  seemed  to  have  perfect  control  of  himself  and  this  all  accounts 
agree  he  maintained  until  he  reached  the  height  of  the  Rapids 
opposite  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  Elevators.  At  this  point  accounts 
differ  as  to  his  appearance.  Some  say  that  he  maintained  his 
equipoise  through  that  terrible  channel,  while  others  say  that  he 
appeared  like  a drowning  man,  sport  of  the  waves.  But  certain 
it  is  that  after  passing  the  fiercest  of  these  Rapids  he  momentarily 
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regained  control  of  himself,  for  the  spectators  on  the  Whirlpool 
Grounds  on  both  sides  of  the  river  saw  him  as  he  emerged  into 
the  comparatively  still  waters  that  intervene  before  the  Whirlpool 
is  reached,  rise  upon  the  surface  and  throw  at  least  a third  of 
his  body  above  the  angry  waters.  Then  he  seemed  to  swim  on 
top  of  the  water  for  a hundred  feet,  when  he  disappeared  for  ever. 
The  spectators  who  saw  him  disappear  waited  a few  seconds  to 
see  him  reappear  on  the  crest  of  the  current,  but  they  watched 
in  vain.  Then  all  rushed  to  the  water’s  edge  in  the  hope  he 
might  have  passed  safely  through  the  great  maelstrom  and  have 
landed  somewhere  on  the  bank.  The  banks  were  thoroughly 
searched,  but  no  trace  of  him  was  discovered,  and  a belief  began 
to  grow  that  he  would  never  be  seen  alive.  The  only  hope  left 
was  that  he  might  have  passed  unseen  into  the  lower  rapids  and  I 
going  through  them  had  left  the  river  at  Lewiston  or  Queenston; 
but  as  the  hours  passed  this  hope  was  dissipated  and  the  fact 
was  made  known  that  the  brave  and  intrepid  Webb  had  met  more 
than  his  match  in  Niagara’s  mad  waters. 

Finding  of  the  Body. 

Noth  withstanding  the  fact  that  Webb’s  fatal  swim  was  witnessed 
by  a large  number  of  people,  much  doubt  was  expressed  as  to 
whether  he  had  actually  made  the  attempt,  or  if  he  had,  that  he 
might  have  left  the  river  alive  at  some  point  beyond  the  observation 
of  the  spectators.  All  uncertainly  on  these  points  were,  however, 
removed  by  the  finding  of  Gapt.  Webb’s  body  about  noon  on 
Saturday,  July  28th.  1883,  a little  more  than  four  days  after  his 
disappearance. 

The  body  was  found  by  Richard  W.  Turner,  of  Youngstown, 
about  a mile  and  a half  below,  Lewiston,  floating  in  Niagara  river, 
about  noon  on  Saturday.  He  tied  the  body  to  the  shore  and 
rowed  over  to  Lewiston  for  help,  and  the  corpse  was  finally  towed 
to  a boat  house  there.  All  this  took  considerable  time  and  the 
body  was  not  fully  identified  till  about  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  it  was  recognized  by  Felix  Nassioy,  clerk  of  the  New  York 
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Central  House,  and  Charles  Wiedenman , of  Suspension  Bridge, 
who  were  the  last  persons  to  speak  to  Captain  Webb  before  he 
entered  the  Rapids,  hailing  him  from  a small  boat  in  which  they 
were  crossing  the  river.  The  bodies  of  the  two  Indians  who  were 
drowned  the  day  before  Captain  Webb  made  the  attempt  were 
also  recovered  during  the  day,  and  this  gave  rise  to  some  confusion 
| at  first,  but  the  investigation  which  followed  removed  all  doubt. 

Capt.  Webb’s  Brief  History. 


Capt.  Matthew  Webb  was  a native  of  England  and  35  years 
of  age.  His  father  lives  in  Shropshire,  England , and  there  were 
13  children  in  the  family,  eight  being  boys.  He  learned  to  swim 
when  eight  years  old,  being  encouraged  in  his  ventures  by  his 
father.  While  yet  a mere  youth  he  ran  away  to  sea,  and  during 
i his  career  before  the  mast  became  famous  for  his  swimming  feats, 
several  of  which  were  performed  in  saving  human  life.  In  1872, 
while  in  South  Africa,  he  won  his  first  laurels  as  a public  swimmer, 
i and  in  the  year  following  received  a purse  of  f 500  from  the 
i passengers  of  the  steamer  Russia  and  a medal  from  the  humane 
! society  of  London  for  saving  the  life  of  a sailor  who  was  washed 
overboard.  The  achievement  that  gave  him  international  jfame 
I was  swimming  the  English  channel  naked  and  without  aid  of  any 
kind,  on  which  occasion  he  was  in  the  water  from  1 p.  m.  to  11 
a.  m.  the  next  day.  When  he  was  dragged  out  of  the  water  aPv 
the  close  of  this  exploit  he  was  presented  with  $ 25,000  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  On  one  occasion  he  swam  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Manhattan  Beach  during  a storm  that  drove  vessels  into  the  harbor. 
In  July,  1882,  he  beat  Wade  at  Coney  Island  for  the  American 
championship  and  at  different  times  has  performed  wonderful  feats 
in  the  water,  of  which  no  record  has  been  made.  Recently  he 
has  made  his  home  in  Boston,  where  his  wife , also  of  English 
birth  and  but  a few  years  resident  in  America,  and  two  children 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  untimely  death.  Never  were  physical  prowess 
and  courage  worse  applied  than  in  the  brave  fellow’s  last  adventure, 
which,  even  if  successful,  would  have  been  of  no  pratical  service 
to  the  world. 
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Distances. 


From  Principal  Hotels 

Around  Goat  Island 

» Prospect  Park  . 

To  New  Suspension  Bridge  . 

» Railway  Suspension  Bridge 
» Whirlpool  Rapids 
» Whirlpool 
» Devil’s  Hole 
» Top  of  Mountain 
» Indian  Village  (Council  House) 

* Table  Rock,  via  New  Suspension  Bridge,  or  Ferry 

> * » » Railway  Suspension  Bridge  . 

» Burning  Spring,  via  New  Suspension  Bridge  . 

» » » » Railway  Suspension  Bridge 

> Lundy’s  Lane  Battle  Ground 

» Brock’s  Monument,  Queenstown  Heights 


miles 


